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George Azro Bingham is a native 
of Concord, Vt., a locality fertile in 
the production of such men as Harry 
Hibbard, Harry Bingham, Ellery A. 
Hibbard, Edward F. Bingham, and 
William W. Grout. He was born 
April 25, 1826, and was educated in 
his native town and at academies in 
the vicinity, teaching a portion of the 
time to obtain the means to prosecute 
his studies. When twenty years of 


don, Vt., in the office of Hon. Thos. 
Bartlett, Jr., then a leading, and ever 
since a well remembered, member of 
the bar in that state, where he re- 
mained until December, 1848, when 
he was admitted to the bar at Dan- 
ville, in Caledonia county. During 
his course as a student, he applied 
himself with the diligence which has 
since been characteristic. Soon after 
his admission he made a trip through 
the West, spending some months in 
Iowa, but returned in June, 1849, to 
Lyndon, and formed a partnership 
with Mr. Bartlett, under the name of 
Bartlett & Bingham. ‘This firm ex- 
isted two years, when Mr. Bartlett 





age he commenced reading law at Lyn- 
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was elected to congress, and George 
W. Roberts became a member of the 
firm under the name of Bartlett, Bing- 
ham & Roberts. Mr. Bingham, dur- 
ing his practice in Vermont, was 
engaged in some important causes of 
which he had the preparation and 
principal direction in the trial, and 
met with good success. In 1852, Mr. 
Bartlett, owing to the redistricting of 
the state, was not a candidate for re- 
election, and Mr. Bingham sold his 
interest in the firm to the other mem- 
bers and moved to Littleton, Grafton 
county, N. H., and formed an equal 
partnership with his brother Harry, 
under the name of H. & G. A. Bing- 
ham. In 1859, the brothers asso- 
ciated with Hon. Andrew S. Woods 
and Edward Woods of Bath, having 
an office in each town, the Littleton 
office being in charge of Harry 
Bingham and Edward Woods, and 
that at Bath of Judge Woods and 
G. A. Bingham. At the expiration 
of the copartnership, in 1862, Mr. 
Bingham returned to Littleton and 
resumed business with his brother 
under the old firm name, which con- 
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tinued until 1870. The different 
firms did a good business, and were 
engaged in important causes, though 
not a large business. After the dis- 
solution in 1870, the brothers con- 
tinued to reside in Littleton, and to 
some extent became rivals in busi- 
ness. In August, 1876, Geo. A. 
Bingham was appointed an associate 
justice of the supreme court. From 
1870 to this time he had been alone 
in business and had been successful, 
his engagements being chiefly as 
associate counsel in the trial of 
causes, bringing but few suits him- 
self. At the time of his appointment 
his retainers numbered about four 
hundred in cases pending in the dif- 
ferent courts in which he practised, 
which gave him an income as good 
as any individual lawyer in the 
state. October 1, 1880, he resigned 
his place on the court and resumed 
practice. In January following he 
formed a partnership with Edgar 
Aldrich, and two years later Daniel 
C. Remich was taken into the firm 
under the name of Bingham, Aldrich 
& Remich, which continued until 
December, 1884, when the senior 
member was reappointed to the 
bench. After he resumed his prac- 
tice in 1880, very many of his former 
clients came to him ; and soon he was 
doing as successful a business as 
when first appointed, which was among 
the most lucrative in the state, his 
business being in the New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and United States 
courts. 

As early as 1858, Mr. Bingham 
was retained in the important case of 
Russell vy. Dyer, involving the title 
to the Fabyan House and property, to 
argue it to the jury, F. O. J. Smith, 
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of Portland, Me., being employed to 
argue it on the other side; and from 
that time forward he was retained, 
and took an active part in the prepa- 
ration and trial of many of the im- 
portant real estate cases in northern 
New Hampshire, and some in Ver- 
mont, such as Wells v. Jackson Iron 
Manufacturing Company, commenced 
in 1860 to recover 12,000 acres 
including the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton; Cahoon vy. Coe, for the re- 
covery of Wentworth’s Location, a 
tract of fourteen thousand acres ; and 
the cases of the so called New Hamp- 
shire Land Company v. H. L. Tilton 
and others, for the recovery of large 
tracts in Bethlehem, in all about 26,000 
acres ; also several important will cas- 
es, of which that of Dr. Samuel Be- 
mis was as notedas any. He was also 
counsel for six years in the business 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, during which several important 
causes were tried, such as Richard- 
son v. G. T. R., in the United States 


‘Circuit Court for the district of Ver- 


mont, and reported in 1 Otto 454; 
Taylor v. G. T. R., reported in 48 
N. H. 304. 

Mr. Bingham is a good, thorough 
lawyer, quick to apply his knowledge 
to the case in hand; his mind is clear 
and penetrating ; no flaw in the prep- 
aration or case of his opponent 
escapes his keen scrutiny, and no 
fact essential to his client is neglected 
or left obscure. As an advocate he 
had great influence with the jury, as 
he was strong in statement, powerful 
in appeal, and eloquent in address. 
His knowledge of human nature and 
his commanding presence combine to 
make him an effective advocate. For 
the high office which he now holds, 
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he possesses the essential qualifica- 
tions of an admirable presiding jus- 
tice. He holds the scales of justice 
with even poise. His extensive 
knowledge of the law and _ practice 
enable him to detect the main points 
in issue, and hold the contending 
counsel quietly but firmly to them. 
He possesses great patience, and here, 
as at the bar, his industry is continu- 
ous and unflagging, and thus in his 
judicial life he has earned and worth- 
ily wears the title of model judge. 
He has been twice married, and has 
five children. Judge Bingham has 
taken great interest in public affairs. 
Democratic in politics, in the coun- 
cils of his party he has been an 
active and sagacious leader, and it 
has often recognized his merits. He 
has been twice elected senator in the 
state legislature,—in 1864 and 1865,— 
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twice representative from Littleton to 
the General Court,—in 1875 and” 
1876,—a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention held at Charles- 
ton and Baltimore in 1860, and was 
the candidate of his party for con- 
gress in 1880. 

His interest in educational matters 
is evinced by his membership and 
presidency of the Board of Education 
for Union School District in Littleton 
from 1874 to 1886, and by his holding 
the office of trustee of the State Nor- 
mal School eight years from 1870. 
He is a director in the Littleton 
National Bank and president of the 
savings-bank. Amid the pressing 
demands of a large professional 
business, he has discharged the duties 
of all these minor positions with fidel- 
ity and success. 


AN OLD-TIME MINISTER. 


By Mrs. Mary C. Cutter. 


Among some relics of by-gone days 
I have found a piece of perforated 
card upon which is wrought, in threads 
of silver hair, the name ‘‘ Rev. L. 
Ainsworth,” a name well known in 
southern New Hampshire a undredh 
years ago, and not wholly forgotten 
yet. 

This little memento brings to mind 
a cold winter’s journey in early child- 
hood, while as yet the iron spokes of 
the railroad reached hardly more than 
fifty miles beyond ‘*the hub of the 
universe.” My parents had been 
summoned to the sick-bed of my 
grandmother in Vermont; and on 





their return they visited the town of 
Jaffrey, N. H., where my father had 
spent his school-days, and where he 
still had many friends. Foremost 
among these was this old minister,— 
the first pastor of the first church in 
the town,—who was then nearly a 
hundred years old. Having often 
heard his great age spoken of, I 
looked forward to seeing some one 
quite different from other old people 
I had known. There seemed to my 
childish imagination something un- 
canny in the idea of being a hundred 
years old, and I fancied one at that 
age must be like the strange beings 
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that inhabit the world of elves and 
goblins. 

After a bitterly cold ride through 
drifted snows, which made the road 
in some places almost impassable, we 
drove up to a house where my father 
said we would stop and warm our- 
selves. I was too much benumbed with 
the cold to take notice of the hearty 
greetings that were exchanged on our 
entrance ; but a benign old gentleman 
took me upon his knee and held me 
close to the blazing logs in an old- 
fashioned chimney corner. It never 
occurred to me that this was the 
‘* Priest Ainsworth” of whom I had 
so often heard, for he seemed not 
very unlike my grandpa, whom we 
had just been visiting. Had I sooner 
realized that it was he, I think I 
should have remembered some of the 
things he said, but I was absorbed 
first in considering what a dreadful 
thing it must be to live in the country 
in winter; and then the queer room 
we were in occupied my attention. 
It was long and narrow, with uneven 
and but 
dark, wainscoted walls, and 
smoky ceiling. I only came to my 
senses when our host lifted me to the 
floor, as we were about to go, saying 
pleasantly ,— 

‘* Now remember that Priest Ains- 
worth held you on his knee when he 

yas most a hundred years old.” 


bare well-scoured floor, 


low, 


He seemed much amused at my 
ill-concealed astonishment, and we 


soon bade him good-bye. He lived 
to the age of one hundred and two, 
and this little memento, wrought 
from his long silver hair after he had 
passed his centennial, was sent us by 
his friends. 

“Priest Ainsworth ” was noted in 
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allthe county round during his younger 
days for his enjoyment of practical 
jokes, which, however they might be 
regarded in these days, did not seem 
to weaken the esteem in which he was 
held by the people of his time. 
Among the great number that were 
told of him, the two which I remember 
most distinctly were perpetrated upon 
the neighboring minister of Dublin, 
who was sadly deficient in practical 
knowledge, though very learned in 
theology. One day this neighbor 
came riding over to Mr. Ainsworth’s 
in great dismay, and announced that 
the Lord had cursed his beans, for 
they were all growing wrong side up. 
Mr. Ainsworth at once mounted his 
horse and rode back with his brother 
minister to survey the unfortunate 
beans. He gravely advised him to 
pull them up and try again, and then 
left him to accomplish the task. 

At another time this same minister 
came to call on Mr. Ainsworth, and 
left his horse so insecurely fastened 
that while the two were busily discus- 
sing some knotty point in theology, 
the animal became restless and broke 
away. An aunt of my father’s, then 
a school girl, secured the horse and 
noosed the bridle in the ring of the 
hitching-post. When the minister 
was ready to depart, instead of un- 
fastening the bridle, he stood gazing 
at it in blank amazement, until Mr. 
Ainsworth came out to see what was 
the matter. 

‘* See,” said the minister, with 
consternation in his looks and tones, 
‘*my horse must have gone through 
that ring!” 

‘Sure enough! ” responded Mr. 
Ainsworth, doubtless with mental 
reservation, and he stood calmly by, 
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while the perplexed minister arrived 
at the conclusion that there was no 
other way out of his difficulty than to 
cut the bridle, which he proceeded 
at once to do. 

Fond as he was of amusing himself 
thus at the expense of others, Mr. 
Ainsworth would tolerate no petty or 
ill-natured criticisms of his brethren 
in the ministry. When a young 
divine once remarked how his neigh- 
bor minister carried his head bent 
over, Mr. Ainsworth turned upon 
him with the question,— 

** Did you ever see a field of rye?” 

Being answered in the affirmative, 
Mr. Ainsworth continued,— 

‘* Which were the full heads, those 
which bent over, or those which stood 
erect like yours?” 

The name of this old-time minister 
survives in that of the Librarian of 
Congress, Ainsworth R. Spofford, 
whose grandfather, Dea. Eleazer 
Spofford, owned the farm where the 
village of East Jaffrey now stands. 
Here the father of the librarian, 
Rev. Luke Ainsworth Spofford, was 
born in 1785. He was afterwards 
well known as pastor of the church 
in Gilmanton, N. H., and labored 
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also in Lancaster, Brentwood, and 
Atkinson. His father,—Dea. Elea- 
zer,—was warmly attached to his 
pastor, and sometimes entrusted his 
children to Mr. Ainsworth’s care 
while they were pursuing their stud- 
ies. One of his sons thus met a sad 
fate. On an ill-starred night Mr. 
Ainsworth’s house was burned, and 
the fire was discovered so late that 
all efforts to rescue the unfortunate 
student were unavailing. 

One generation has entirely passed 
away since those olden times. Their 
children unto the third and fourth 
generation are scattered over all the 
earth. But few remain within the 


shadow of the dear old mountain un- 
der whose eye their fathers were 
reared, yet there are few, even of 
those who have wandered the farthest, 


who do not sometimes look lovingly 
back from memory’s heights and see 


‘* Monadnock lifting from his night of pines 
His rosy forehead to the evening star.” 


And for all ‘‘the strength of the 
hills” that has entered into their 
restless lives, and helped to make 
them what they are, they give silent 
thanks. 
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LAWYERS OF GOFFSTOWN. 


By Hon. Davip A. TAGGART. 


JOHN GOVE 


Was born at Groton, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 17, 1771, his parents being Dr. 
Jonathan and Mary Hubbard Gove. 
His father located in town and gained 
a widespread reputation as a physi- 
cian and polished gentleman. The 
subject of this sketch was a half- 
brother to the Hon. Charles Frederick 
Gove, who also practised law here. 
John graduated at Dartmouth col- 
lege in the class of 1793, read law 
with Wm. Gordon, of Amherst; was 
admitted to the bar September, 1796, 
and practised law in Goffstown till 
about the year 1800, when he removed 
to Chilicothe, Ohio, where he died in 
1802, aged only 31 years. 


THOMAS JAMESON 

Was the son of Hugh and Jane Barr 
Jameson; was born at Dunbarton 
in 1771; graduated at Dartmouth col- 
lege, class of 1797; was admitted to 
the bar in 1803, and practised in 
Goffstown, where he died June 10, 
1813. He studied law with Baruch 
Chase, of Hopkinton. 


JONATHAN AIKEN 


Was the son of Capt. James and 
Elizabeth Pinkerton Aiken; born at 
Londonderry, June 19, 1784; gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth college, class of 
1807 ; read law with Josiah Forsaith 
who was also settled here at that time 
and a classmate of Aiken; admitted 
to the bar, settled in practice in 
Goffstown, and remained here till 
1839, when he removed to Peoria, 
Illinois, where he died the same year, 
on August 28, aged 55 years. 


JOSIAH FORSAITH 


Was the son of Deacon William and 
Jane Wilson Forsaith, and was born at 
Deering, December 14, 1780; gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth college, class of 
1807, the same as that of Aiken; 
read law with Hon. George Baxter 
Upham and Caleb Ellis, of Claremont ; 
was admitted to the bar and prac- 
tised law in Goffstown from 1810 to 
1823, when he removed his office to 
Newport, and died there March 30» 
1846, aged 65 years. He was a ver 
successful lawyer from a financial 
point of view, accumulating a fortune 
from his practice. 


JOHN HANCOCK SLACK ° 


Was the son of John and Betsey Ide 
Slack, born at New London in June, 
1789, graduated at Dartmouth col- 
lege, class of 1811, read law with 
Hon. Moses Paul Payson, of Bath, and 
Hon. John Harris and Baruch Chase, 
of Hopkinton; was admitted to the 
bar in February, 1817, and practised 
his profession at Andover, Pembroke, 
and Goffstown; he also engaged in 
teaching school ; removed to Loudon 
county, Virginia, where he died Aug. 
2, 1857. 
DAVID STEELE 

Was the son of Gen. John and Polly 
Wilson Steele ; born at Peterborough, 
December 2, 1795 ; graduated at Dart- 
mouth college, class of 1815; read 
law with James Wilson of Keene; 
was admitted to the bar in October, 
1819, and went into practice first in 
the town of Deerfield; thence he 
removed to Goffstown, where he fol- 
lowed his profession till his death, 











which occurred Oct. 1, 1875; he 
represented our town in the legisla- 
ture of 1827, and was a state senator 
in 1828 and 1829; he was a safe 
counsellor, careful and assiduous in 
the collation of evidence and in the 
general preparation of a case. The 
following was said of him in the 
press, at the time of his death: ** It 
is said for 53 years he never failed in 
attendance at the Hillsborough County 
court, though for several years past 
failing health and the increasing 
infirmities of age prevented his former 
constancy in attendance. As a lawyer 
he was safe, prudent, and trustwor- 
thy, rather than brilliant. A man of 
sound, practical common sense, he 
possessed in a remarkable degree the 
confidence and esteem of his brethren 
of the bar, as well as of the public 
generally.” 


CHARLES FREDERICK GOVE, M.A., 


Was the son of Dr. John and Polly 
Dow Gove; born in Goffstown, May 
13, 1793; graduated at Dartmouth 
college, class of 1817; read law at 
Harvard Law School, where he gradu- 
ated as a LL. B. in the class of 1820; 
he entered upon the practice of his 
profession in this town, and during 
the time he resided here filled many 
places of honor and responsibility. 
He was clerk of the New Hampshire 
house of representatives; repre- 
sented this town in the legislature in 
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the years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 
1834; was state senator and presi- 
dent of the senate in 1835; solicitor 
of Hillsborough county from 1834 to 
1837 ; attorney-general of our state 
from 1838 to 1842; he then became 
circuit judge of the court of common 
pleas, and held that honorable office 
from 1842 to 1848—18 years of con- 
tinuous public office, discharging his 
duties with fidelity and ability, and 
honoring himself and his native town. 
He removed to Nashua, and was con- 
nected with the management of the 
Nashua & Lowell Railroad. He died 
in Nashua, Oct. 21, 1856, aged 63 
years. 


Isaac Gates, Hon. George W. Mor- 
rison, and John Steele practised law 
here for a very short time each. 
Isaac Gates graduated at Harvard 
college, class of 1802 ; moved to Con- 
cord in 1813, and subsequently to 
Charlestown, Mass. George W. Mor- 
rison began his professional career at 
Amoskeag, in 1836, which was then 
a part of Goffstown; in a few years 
he moved across the river to Man- 
chester, and gained a reputation well 
known to all. John Steele, son of 
David Steele, commenced the prac- 
tice of law in 1861, but soon aban- 
doned his chosen profession and en- 
tered upon a military life; in 1863 
he became a member of the New 
Hampshire cavalry, and died in 1869. 
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REV. CYRUS WASHINGTON WALLACE, D. D. 


By Rev. Joun E. WHEELER. 


The subject of this sketch can com- 
mand more than usual interest on 
account of his superior powers, re- 
markable beauty of character, unsur- 
passed success, and during nearly half 
a century rarely equalled influence 
over many minds and hearts. He was 
born in Bedford, March 8, 1805. 
From his father, Thomas Wallace, 
and his mother, Mercy Frye, respec: 
tively, he inherited doubtless Scotch 
and English blood; but the latest 
foreign ancestor of the former immi- 
grated to New Hampshire in 1719, 
and that of the latter to Massachu- 
setts as early as 1638. His great- 
grandparents, John and Annis (Ear- 
nest) Wallace, were the first couple 
married in Londonderry, of which the 
groom was one of the original grant- 
ees. Scotch-Irish, a term much ap- 
plied to the class coming into the 
the paternal line of his ancestry, 
rightly means no blending of the 
blood of two distinct nationalities. 
Scotchmen of the province of Ulster, 
that includes counties in northern 
Ireland, left that country to settle in 
this western world where real liberty 
in Christ could be better established. 
They had, as a people, lived there a 
hundred years, yet not thereby become 
changed into Irishmen, any more than 
the descendants of the latter in Amer- 
ica are real Americans in blood as 
well as by birth. 

The principles peculiar to Presby- 
terianism, instead of the polity of the 
Pilgrims, gave them their rules of 
church government; though their 
religious sentiments, modes of wor- 


ship, and profound feelings of duty 
to the Unseen One were remarkably 
like those of the earlier settlers of 
New England. Nor could distinct 
classes of believers in the Bible be 
more really equal in strength of 
spirit, excellency of character, and 
devotion unto the rights of man and 
the requirements of God. Dr. Wal- 
lace once said of the Scotch-Irish, so 
called,—** In stern integrity, in up- 
rightness of purpose, in conscientious 
regard to truth, they were surpassed 
by no men whoever lived.” Although 
not then noticing intentionally his own 
ancestors, such they truly were; and 
no one will wisely lessen the force of 
his words, while those sublime men 
take quite pleasant satisfaction in the 
eulogy and the eulogist, that were, 
respectively, a right representation 
and a fair representative of virtues 
still living in their descendants. To 
escape persecution of Irish Catholics 
and the payment of tithes to the English 
Establishment, those staunch Presby- 
terians, entertaining nothing nearer 
and dearer to their hearts than the 
true religion of Christ, quit that 
adopted country, rich in their char- 
acters that had been built up in its 
school of sufferings, upon principles 
pure as heaven, and of such qualities 
as Scotch courage, genuine earnest- 
ness, and determined minds and wills, 
which called for religious liberty, the 
rights of conscience, and direct con- 
formity to the higher laws laid down 
in divine scriptures, rather than the 
human edicts of bishops, popes, and 
kings. Such class kept the best tra- 
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ditions, social habits, sacred customs, 
marked characteristics, and devout 
spirit of their fathers until this illus- 
trious one was born and bred. 

The formative influences felt from 
without in his childhood hardly seem 
suited and sufficient to be beneficial, 
like conditions surrounding other 
bright boys of those times. Thomas 
Wallace, with wisest economy, may 
have met the wants of his household 
during good health, though consump- 
tion, successful friend of death, took 
him away when Cyrus was six years 
old, leaving also five other children 
dependent upon poor resources. ‘** It 
is easy to understand,” said he, hav- 
ing very solemn memory of experi- 
enced facts, *‘ that the howling of the 
wolf could be heard not far from the 


door.” It was within the age of 
homespuh garments. Sheep were 
raised on nearly every farm. Much 


sport was in store for the boys at the 
time of their washing, although the 
timid creatures came to the brook 
baptized always with fear. Flax was 
widely and easily cultivated, though 
A variety of weary work was required 
to convert it into coarse rather than 
fine linen. Not many professional 
knights of the shears, as they are now 
here, had appeared. Dressmakers, 
Madame Demorest’s styles, and Har- 
per’s plates, or even their forerunners, 
were not then in near future; vet the 
feminine head of the household had 
sufficient of what Mrs. Stowe calls 
** faculty” to cut and make clothing 
of each kind comfortable and dura- 
ble, or, in fact, fashionable, but not 
truly ** splendid,” according to more 
modern notions. A peripatetic cob- 
bler, bearing a kit of tools on his 
back, came around at autumn to 
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make or repair enough foot-wear for 
the winter, while nature’s shoes and 
stockings served the children of the 
family four or five months of the 
year. His surviving brother, Alfred 
Wallace, living in Washington, D. 
C., sends some facts full of interest 
in respect to methods of manufacture 
common and necessary in those times. 
The doctor writes in substance that 
among most vivid recollections of his 
childhood was seeing one ride up on 
horseback, to the house where he 
lived, with large bundles of yarn tied 
about the saddle, to be woven into 
cloth through the slow hand process ; 
so he was wont to assist early and 
late at the loom, learning an intelli- 
gent use of very beautiful figures 
found in the word of God. 

During his second seven years, us- 
ually the most happy period of life,— 
for it is spent in each child’s sweet 
home,—he was serving ona farm four 
miles from the cherished circles of 
kindred, as a solitary youth among 
grown-up persons, in a pleasant places 
it may be, but no natural boy’s de- 
light. The lad living in such con- 
ditions certainly would have more 
right training, than teaching, in the 
technical sense of the term. Manual 
labor became the means of making the 
powerful preacher of the future just 
what he said his father was,—*‘ a tall 
man, of vigorous frame and a strong 
voice.” Very likely keenest experi- 
ence of early affliction strengthened 
in his spirit that which he also as- 
cribed to the departed parent,—‘‘a 
gentle and kind disposition,” as such 
quality was strong in his own heart. 
The schools of Bedford, deprived in 
all its history of an appropriation 
only once, would be better than those 
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of most towns, though not the best; 
but the boy ‘* bound out” to work 
could have the advantage of very few 
weeks in winter, with the trouble, 
both to himself and teacher, of being 
‘“‘a rainy day scholar” (?) in sum- 
mer. Reading of valuable books, 
besides sacred scriptures, could not 
become common, as such works were 
not in the homes of unprofessional 
men, and public libraries were almost 
unknown. No Sunday-school was 
organized in the parish until 1818. 
At its first session, ‘* on a very rainy 
day,” the venerable, lame Lieut. John 
Orr, a hero of the battle of Benning- 
ton, talked to the children and ex- 
horted them to ‘‘ love God, His Holy 
Word, and their country.” Our hero, 
in nobler battles on fields of blood- 
less war, was then entering his teens, 
and became of age just as that school 
of the sabbath took up its sacred con- 
nection with the church and began to 
be held at its house, having been at- 
tended thus far rather irregularly, in 
different districts, to accommodate 
all alike. Children, who were wont 
to be present at the services of the 
sanctuary, received scriptural instruc- 
tion as spiritual lessons or religious 
education at home, although that com- 
ing clergyman never heard—hence he 
ever regretted it—the voice of prayer 
at family worship within either of the 
two households where the principal 
part of his youth was spent. 

There were other educating influ- 
ences flowing into his soul, some of 
which continued to be felt in his ser- 
mons, speeches, and conversations. 
Accounts of the cruelties of the wild 
men of the woods were real recollec- 
tions of persons still living ; and never 
written stories about bears, related by 
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believing ones, were more recent in 
their facts than that one which chil- 
dren read in the Bible. Besides, su- 
perstitions, Scotch, Irish, English, 
American, and not a few from other 
realms of the wide world, with weird, 
witchlike conceptions, supplemented 
through thoughts of ghosts, gave very 
much color to the talk of the aged, 
yet taking chief delight to excite and 
entertain the curiosity of youth. 
‘Tis a history, 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse’s tale, 
Which children open eyed and mouthed devour; 
And thus as garrulous ignorance relates, 
We learn it and believe.” 

Living outside of the influences of 
finest fiction, as well as those of secu- 
lar poetry, to awaken, cultivate, and 
adorn his imagination, he had it early 
aroused and fed and filled from the 
lips of many a one with the above 
views of things so strange, just as 
their relators were waiting to pass 
away with those ‘ profane and old 
wives’ fables,” superstitions since 
faded from the minds of men. No 
doubt, though, they gave vigor, great 
activity, that glowing fire to his fan- 
ciful faculty, that afterwards was 
smoothed, sanctified, and sublimed 
by better appreciation of the old, old 
story and the supreme poetical lan- 
guage of the Book of books. 

But one more class of causes affect- 
ing his earlier education need be 
noticed. That generation grew up 
amid modes of intellectual life, forms 
of entertainment and means of amuse- 
ment that had their place and power 
in each community; though some still 
linger only in older minds, many are 
much modified, and none are remain- 
ing as they were; while all left from 
them, in present sources of pleasure 
to the mind and heart, have but little 
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influence, speaking comparatively, 
among the greater variety of modern 
activities. Spelling-matches, singing- 
schools, corn-huskings, apple-bees, 
balls, raisings, spring trainings and 
autumn musters, thanksgivings and 
fourths of July, weddings, and in 
fact, funerals, ordinations, and every 
reception of a new pastor, as they 
were then, are now no more. Mem- 
ory reminds some still living of those 
things, and our reflection shows what 
would be their result. There was 
none of ‘* the gravity with which the 
English disport themselves” in those 
Scotchmen, nor did it appear in their 
families for a hundred years. Joke 
they would, whether at work or at 
play, in preaching or praying and 
praising God. Do not these sup- 
posed scriptural lines look like quite 
jovial language? 

“Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 

Your Maker's praises spout; 
Up from the sands ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails about.”’ 

To read reports of their sparkling 
conversations, such queer combina- 
tions of wisdom and wit, of humor 
and pathos, of very ludicrous concep- 
tions and drollery, is simply like lis- 
tening to Dr. Wallace when in a 
merry mood—and who happened to 
meet him in any other? A man of 
ninety years recently said to the 
writer,—‘* I never saw him but that he 
had something funny to say.” Scotch 
spirit it was which caused George 
Macdonald to declare, in a lecture on 
Tom Hood, he did not believe we 
would be perfectly happy unless we 
could laugh heartily in the presence 
of God Himself. Songs, stories, 
superstitions, sports, schools comical 
on some sides, storms, mornings and 
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evenings in nature, customs, toils, 
thoughtfulness in scenes of sadness, 
highest hilarity in its times, much of 
life, little of literature, and daily les- 
sons among men, made him what he 
was, while learning never removed 
any of their results, rather refining 
feelings and faculties that they filled, 
and divine grace guided and directed 
all lasting effects to the glory of God 
in the good of men. 

Much change came over religious 
affairs in Bedford from the work com- 
menced by Rev. Thomas Savage. 
Spiritual activities seem to have been 
neglected until that time. The influ- 
ence of the Sunday-school could have 
been but little felt, for it was scarce- 
Meet- 
ings for prayer and conference, or 
social worship, were really unestab- 
lished. There had been no general 
revival of religion, or renewal at the 
same spiritual refreshing of many 
hearts, in the whole history of the 
town. ‘Temperance sentiments never 
regulated any man’s habits; but this 
statement, made within two months, 
‘* My father always took a drink of 
rum before he went to church,” could 
be adopted by other sons still living. 
If the pastor entered a house having 
no ardent spirits, the good woman 
was troubled like the mother of the 
Master at that wedding without wine ; 
and some swift-footed one was secret- 
ly sent out at the back door, directed 
to cut quickly across lots to the 
nearest neighbor and borrow a little 
liquor in order that the exemplary 
man might receive such kindness as 
sacred custom made imperative, and 
not suffer from any neglect of church 
courtesy suited to the occasion. It is 
stated that a whole barrel of rum was 


ly worthy of its sacred name. 
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once served at a funeral in that town. 
New life for religion and reform fol- 
lowed the settlement of Mr. Savage. 
Justin Edwards delivered the first 
temperance sermon at the church on 
Thanksgiving Day, in 1829. Not 
long after, an abstinence society was 
formed, many signed the pledge, and 
habits became much changed. Gen- 
eral religious interest increased, cul- 
minating in a rich revival at protract- 
ed meetings, and ninety-one were 
received into sacred communion in 
September, 1831. We cannot doubt 
that the coming preacher, clothed in 
the matchless strength of early man- 
hood, and having an earnest nature, 
came into his spiritual life filled far 
more than many a one with the Holy 
Ghost, and always warm with thoughts 
and desires of future usefulness such 
as few feel and none ever excel. 
Some motherly opposition, in part 
probably because of conditions and 
difficulties that would be as lions, not 
to say wolves, in the street, stayed 
his purpose of preparing for the min- 
istry till he had doubtless satisfied 
the direction of an old divine to a 
young man, not to enter the sacred 
calling as long as he could keep out 
of it. There was something in his 
heart ‘as a burning fire shut up in 
his bones, and he was weary with 
forbearing, and he could not stay” 
out of the ministry. The spectacle 
of a person standing at the age of 29 
years, yet uneducated, on the thresh- 
old of such continued useful life, 
finds few if any equals in New Eng- 
land’s best biographies. In the au- 
tumn of 1834 he entered the college 
at Oberlin, Ohio, founded the same 
year. Using his skill as a cabinet- 
maker and painter, he performed 
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manual labor in the shop, and also set 
glass in one of the halls, of the insti- 
tution, so paying in part the price of 
a little learning. An eclectic course 
of study was pursued, and doubtless 
selected with the wisdom of maturity. 
Two things, no doubt, beyond usual 
lessons in books, became mighty 
forces in forming his character as a 
clergyman, namely, life in an atmos- 
phere filled always with the intense 
spirit of very radical reformers, as 
wellasstrongest abolition sentiments, 
and deepest of all earthly influences 
from the pure personality of that 
prince of America’s successful revi- 
valists, the Rev. Charles G. Finney, 
not far from forty-two years of age, 
just in the prime of his superior 
powers, and with the wisest experi- 
ence of a decade as an evangelist. A 
mature man in years, yet youthlike 
in uneducated intellectual life, full 
of the unkindled elements of great 
genius, and, as it were, waiting the 
touch of a master in his chosen call- 
ing, a fire to inflame faculties of his 
mind and feelings of his heart, he 
was indebted to the animating enthu- 
siasm of the preaching, and the abid- 
ing inspiration of the prayers, of Fin- 
ney far more than to any other human 
medium or instrumentality that can 
be named. Necessarily or not, the 
age of such complete personalities in 
sacred seminaries, certain to impart 
powerful forming influence, seems to 
have passed away. 

One year’s work closed his studies 
at Oberlin. New Hampshire secured 
the honor of further educating her 
richly gifted son. The theological 
seminary at Gilmanton opened in 
success, about fifteen years. Yield- 
1835, and continued, yet with various 
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ing to the wishes of family friends, 
Cyrus remained in his native state, 
studying under direction of Dr. 
Whiton of Antrim, and his pastor, 
Rey. Thomas Savage, until he en- 
tered the first class of the new semi- 
nary in March, 1836, completing the 
course with ten others at the appoint- 
ed time. The institution seems to 
have become quite well furnished for 
its work when they commenced. More 
than the usual or recent attention 
was given to the practical cultivation 
of personal piety. The learned Dixi 
Crosby became lecturer on Anatomy, 
Physiology, and the Philosophy of 
Health, music 
society, and the general design of the 
whole work was specifically stated in 
the following : 


there was a sacred 


**' To train up men for 
the Gospel ministry, who shall truly 
believe, and cordially love and en- 
deavor to propagate and defend, in 
its genuineness, simplicity, and ful- 
ness, that system of religious belief 
and practice which is called Orthodox 
or Evangelical.” Less can be said in 
commendation of its material than its 
mental food, for even in those times, 
‘* with washing and mending” includ- 
ed, the small sum of one dollar and a 
half per week would furnish only a 
frugal fare, although it was stated 
that, ‘* This price will vary from this 
with the price of provisions.” 

It is not ditlicult to judge just how 
one with his high purpose, previous 
inspirations, strength of maturity, 
thirst for fitting knowledge, and, 
doubtless, special sense of educa- 
tional wants, would devote himself to 
the prescribed course of theological 
lessons; still less genius and more 
rigid discipline of mind might have 
secured richer results of those special 


studies. With some supplementary 
reading at Gilmanton, after he had 
begun to preach and engage in Sun- 
day-school work, which would make 
his pursuits practical, quite likely he 
had more nearly complete preparation 
for the ministry than was generally 
supposed. Probably it is difficult 
for any one knowing his naturalness, 
in the pulpit, to 
think of him as once set in manners, 


ease, and apt power 


measuring gestures, and poising as 
graceful, like the latent theologues, yet 
no doubt he did it until leaving off fool- 
ish preaching and devoting all his abil- 
ities to the foolishness of preaching of 
such kind as the apostle speaks. 
Great preachers rise above condi- 
tions such as others respect. Christ 
implied that a prophet was without 
honor in his own country and town. 
That carpenter’s Son never really 
looked like a king even to converted 
Jews. Yet here wasa farmer’s son, 
a worker in wood and a painter, rank- 
ing as an artisan instead of an artist, 
that wrought his life work within an 
hour’s walk of where he was born, 
brought up, and diligently performed 
physical labor until he began to be 


about thirty vears of age. Judging 


from his own words, we should say 


he had held his adopted town in some 
slight and dishonor, as it was, when 
noticed with others of inferior rank. 
Not its schools, church, culture, and 
natural products could compare well 
with those of most towns. The ster- 
ility of its soil and the poverty of its 
people were reproaches spoken of in 
mirth rather than malice or rejoiced 
satisfaction. Such a _ collector of 
laughable things as he was, once 
wove together the following for his 
own and others’ delight. A father, 
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owning 400 acres of land in old Derry- 
field, desired his son to stay at home 
and have the whole. He, however, 
ran away, wishing to be free from such 
cause of work, weariness, worry, and 
want. There is a tradition, stating 
that a traveller once saw a grasshop- 
per, on some of its pine plains, sadly 
weeping and wiping the tears from 
his swarthy face, and when asked 
about the cause of his grief, he re- 
plied, ‘* The last mullen is wasting, 
and I see nothing but certain death 
by starvation.” Some time in 1753 
it was voted in town-meeting that 
‘* Benj. Stevens’ barn and Wm. 
McClintock’s barn be the places of 
public worship till the money voted 
last March be expended.” Of the first 
church’s house he wrote these words: 
‘*One part would decay before an- 
other part was completed, so it was 
always in a dilapidated condition. 
Those met to attend the ordinances 
of the gospel on a summer’s Sabbath 
might have been reminded of these 
beautiful words of the Psalmist: 
‘Yea, the sparrow hath found a 
house, and the swallow a nest for her- 
self where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts.’” 

He began his steady work with the 
church of fourteen members at Amos- 
keag, in May, 1839. Not a spindle 
had run on the Manchester side of 
the river until that year; yet it was 
soon evident that a union of that lit- 
tle flock and the one at the old centre 
should be effected, and all meet ata 
place of worship within the midst of a 
manufacturing village just beginning 
to grow as few if any other places 
have ever grown in Eastern states. 
The two small churches came together 
as one Aug. 15, 1839, named as the 
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First Congregational Church in Man- 
chester, and numbering twenty-seven. 
November 21, of the same year, he 
preached the dedicatory sermon in the 
new house on Hanover street, where 
he was ordained and installed Jan. 8, 
1840, thereby becoming, according 
to his own statement, the first pastor, 
of any denomination, settled in the 
town. That relation continued thirty- 
three years, since his active work with 
the church closed soon after his resig- 
nation, Feb. 11, 1873, when he was 
about sixty-eight years old, although 
he preached quite constantly and with 
wonderful force some time after, 
reaching the rank of an octogenarian. 

No account of his pastoral work 
can be given in this place. Probably 
it was scarcely ever approached in the 
state in its steady devotion, its spirit- 
ual activities, and abiding as well as 
immediate effects. For much the 
greater part of a generation, not a 
Lord’s Supper passed away without 
additions to the church, containing, as 
he laid down his office, 507 members. 
But few are at all aware what amount 
of mental labor .a long pastorate re- 
quires. Could Dr. Wallace’s words, 
spoken in public, be printed, they 
would fill a hundred volumes. Min- 
isters are the most thinking class of 
speakers or writers. Irving and 
Emerson, Everett and Phillips, Sum- 
ner and Webster, or richest authors 
and orators of England, left little as 
compared with what many a preacher 
produces. Some advantage general 
writers show in the quality of their 
work, which would, however, vanish 
in nearly like quantity that the com- 
mon minister writes. 

Special strength was shown by him 
in noblest efforts for reform. Few 
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were more radical in spirit, although 
no one was wiser in words, which 
kept people pressing on against slav- 
ery, wrong in nearer results, and in- 
temperance, so much checked during 
grand battles in which he heartily 
engaged, and of which he never acted 
an inferior part. There were real 
Luther-like qualities in his spirit. In 
response to remarks concerning his 
heroic course, certain to smite all 
evil in the city of his home, he said 
he never asked what it would cost to 
stand by the truth, but ‘*‘ What is 
truth?” and when 
should not desert it. The generation 
to which he belonged left some min- 
isters ‘* strayed or stolen” out of the 
pulpit, although they were rank re- 
formers until death, and, as the fol- 
lowing instance 


once found he 


somewhat 
To 
one of such a class he expressed deep 
regret that a person so sincere and 
conscientious should desert the Mas- 
ter to be lost, and received this lan- 


shows, 
wanted to be the same hereafter. 


guage: ‘* You admit my sincerity and 
conscientiousness, 
perdition. 


still send me to 
Now, let me tell you that 
if I do go there and can find another 
of like character, then there will be a 
revolution in hell.” He went within 
that undiscovered country’s bourn 
before future probation, in ancient 
words, was discovered. 

To the Granite State belongs the 
honor of his birth, the benefits that 
have been borne by his labors, and the 
lasting influences of his life. Few if 
any of her home ones were so well 
known, and none ever held in higher 
esteem. ‘The open secret of his suc- 
cess should be better told. There are 
no such self-made men. Nature 
clothed him in her richest qualities of 
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mind and heart. He had the advan- 
tage of an education in the midst of 
common life, furnishing knowledge of 
human wants, which no college course 
can impart. An eminent novelist tells 
us,—** Our Savior Himself had to be 
thirty years in the world before he 
had footing enough in it to justify 
Him in beginning to teach publicly. 
He had been laying the foundations 
all the time.” There is more fact 
than fiction in this, so far as it applies 
to the man Christ Jesus; and Dr. 
Wallace was wisely educated in the 
same way, which gave him much com- 
mon sense, not common knowledge 
of human nature and discernment of 
the duties of his holy office. It was 
not his habit to take the part ofa 
Malaprop. Probably but few failed 
so little to say and do and direct the 
right thing in ever right circumstances, 
so it was shown to be beautiful in its 
time. That he was one with an easy 
eloquence, a real orator and natural 
actor, thousands often felt. ‘* He 
was,” said one, “aremarkable speaker. 
One charm was that he always, in 
some part of his sermon, managed to 
get up a fight with somebody or some- 
thing, and, to sift it down, it always 
seemed to be with the devil. At 
those times Mr. Wallace would clinch 
his fists, raise them high in the air, 
and ina sharp, excited voice get off 
passages of tragic eloquence.” Such 
quotation suggests small part of his 
sustained power as a preacher. It 
tells of the thunder rather than the 
lightning. It was something that 
followed a full flash of the light of 
truth that was sent forth from a text 
and darted down into every receptive 
heart, to be followed always with a 
gentle though plentiful shower of the 
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glad doctrines and precious promises 
in the words of God. He was won- 
derful for his happy power of putting 
things through right terms, matchless 
symbols, beautiful figures, stories or 
anecdotes, and whatever a sense of 
adaptation so keen, and of applica- 
tion so quick, or what one has styled 
‘* a homiletic frame of mind,” might 
take from his own field for observa- 
tions. An instance shall be given. 
The last story related by him in our 
presence was this: ‘* Some genera- 
tions ago, when negroes served as 
slaves in New England states, the 
owner of a ship was much concerned 
on account of its non-arrival with a 
valuable cargo. Going to the best 
point of view, he had his servant 
climb to the top of a tree; then he 
asked, ‘Do you see her, Sambo?’ 
‘No, Massa, see nothing.” Again 
and again the inquiry rose, receiving 
At last the time 
came, when Sambo, bent far forward, 
with two bright eye-balls still farther 
advanced, strained all optical ener- 


the same answer. 


gies and dared reply, ‘I e’enamost 
see her.’” This was told to illustrate 
the position, strain of thought, and 
stretch of truth on the part of some 
self-supposed progressive ones, who 
**e’enamost see” something along the 
offing of the ocean of eternal truth. 
The following illustrates his aptness 
in assisting others as teachers of 
themselves. As we were once seated 
together on a railway train, the seller 
of news silently left this written ques. 
tion in his hand: ‘** Does the word 
save?” Viewing it a moment, though 
without an indicated thought, he con- 
tinued in conversation until the in- 
guirer returned and stopped in silence, 
when the Doctor read, “Does the word 
save?” and only asked,“ Does the axe 
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cut?” Quick came the response, ** No, 
not without the one who uses it.” 
Thus that question, on which clergy- 
men might multiply words, was satis- 
factorily answered by its author. 

The habit of extemporaneous speak- 
ing, in which he hardly had a superior, 
rendered every written sermon more 
full of force and fire. Frequently 
told by his earlier companion, ‘ You 
are getting dull,” he would dismiss 
manuscript, shoot without resting 
gun, and make clean-cut words, with 
aim unerring, go straight to the 
As a match 
for ministers, and, indeed, all other 
talking men, not many a one was so 
certain to hit the mark. Much of his 
success as a speaker can be ascribed 
to this somewhat wonderful facility, 
to unexcelled adaptation in the sub- 


hearts of his hearers. 


stance of sermons, and to an easy, 
still ever energetic, charming address, 
such as ** lodged the text, the subject, 
and the manner firmly in memory.” 
Rich in religious experience and 
knowledge of life, in its temporal as 
well as spiritual affairs, rather than 
truly learned in, literature and philos- 
ophy, he had happy power over every 
rank. Among good and great gospel 
preachers, residing always in New 
Hampshire, he has had no superior, 
and whatever ones shall come after 
him, he will long remain unsurpassed, 
since in an obituary’s words ‘* one of 
the best men God ever made.” 

Mr. Wallace was honored with the 
title of D. D. from Dartmouth college 
in 1868, and by being elected twice to 
the legislature. He was married, 
May 18, 1840, to Susan A. Webster, 
who died May 15, 1873; and Sept. 
30, 1874, to Elizabeth A. Allison, who 
survived him at the time of his death, 
which occurred Oct. 21, 1889. 
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LAWYERS OMITTED IN HISTORY OF BELKNAP 
COUNTY BENCH AND BAR. 


By E. A. Hrpparp. 


An article under the above caption 
was published in the Granire Montu- 
ty for January and February, 1889. 
It was furnished in March, 1886, for 
the information of the editor, and 

ras not intended for publication. It 
contained only the names of those 
‘‘lawyers omitted” whom I could 
then recall, and was very incomplete. 
The editor having since offered to 
publish a corrected list, 1 have under- 
taken to prepare one. The following 
is as complete a list as I have been 
able to obtain. It includes not only 
in the His- 
tory, but also those who have com- 


those who were omitted 


menced practice in the county since 
its publication, which was _ in the fall 
of 1885. 
advisable to attempt to give the early 
A brief 
made to the later career of all, so far 


It has not been thought 


history of any. reference is 
as it has been ascertained. Doubtless 
several who are not mentioned as dead 
are not now living. 

ALTON. 

John 
1850; 
years a judge of the supreme court 
of Minnesota; died in office in 1887. 


M. Berry: commenced in 


left in 1852; was for many 


John A. Kilburn : commenced about 
1856 ; continued about three years ; is 
supposed to be dead. 

Jefferson M. Moody: commenced 
in 1855 or 1856; continued between 
six and seven years; afterwards lo- 
cated in a Western state. 

John W. 
1862; continued until the failure of 


Currier: commenced in 


his health a short time before his 
death, which occurred in June, 1887; 
was assistant clerk of the senate in 
1867 and 1868, and clerk in 1869 and 
1870; and was solicitor of Belknap 
county several vears. 

BARNSTEAD. 

Isaac O. Barnes : commenced about 
1822; continued till about 1832; was 
a representative from Barnstead in 
1829 and 1830; lived afterwards 
many years in Boston, and died there ; 
was United States Marshal of Massa- 
chusetts, and naval officer and pen- 
sion agent at Boston. 

Jr.: commenced 
about 1833; continued until he re- 
moved to Pittsfield about 1835; re- 
moved to Manchester about 1849, and 
remained there till he died, in Janu- 
ary, 1855; was a representative from 


Moses Norris, 


Pittsfield several terms, and was the 
speaker in 1839 and 1847 ; was a rep- 
resentative to congress from 1843 to 
1847; was a U. S. senator 
March 4, 1849, until his death. 

Charles S. George: commenced in 


from 


1845 ; practised about two years ; has 
since been a farmer, practising his 
profession occasionally ; was a repre- 
sentative from Barnstead in 1860 and 
1861, a delegate to the constitutional 
convention in 1876, and senator from 
the Pittsfield district in 1887. 

Albert E. Hodgdon: commenced 
about 1846 ; continued about a year, 
until his death. 

Charles R. Rogers: commenced in 
1847 ; continued about three years. 
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Benjamin F. Winkley : commenced 
about 1848; continued but 
time. 

Henry B. Leavitt: commenced 
about 1853 ; removed to Pittsfield in 
1854; was a captain in the seventh 
regiment of New Hampshire volun- 
teers ; died in July, 1863, in Charles- 
ton, S. C., from wounds received in 
battle. 


a short 


CENTRE HARBOR. 

John H. Smith: commenced about 
1824; continued till about 1828; 
afterwards practised in Rochester and 
in Dover; was a representative from 
Rochester in 1832, 1833, and 1834; 
was clerk of the courts for Strafford 
county from 1841 until he was killed 
in the great railroad accident at the 
Weirs, October 7, 1852. 

GILFORD (LAKE VILLAGE). 

Orestes H. Key : commenced about 
1868 ; continued about eleven years ; 
was a delegate from Gilford to the 
constitutional convention in 1876, and 
a representative in 1878 and 1879; 
now practising in Danville. 

Benjamin C. Dean: 
about 1869; continued between two 
and three years ; is agent of the Man- 
chester Print Works 
for several years. 


commenced 


and has been 


GILMANTON IRON WORKS. 


Edwin P. Thompson: commenced 
in April, 1876; removed to Belmont 
in October, 1877; practised there till 
January, 1885; has ever since been 
clerk of the supreme court for Bel- 
knap county; was a delegate from 
Belmont to the constitutional conven- 
tion in 1889. 

Edwin H. Shannon: commenced in 
1882; removed to Farmington in 
1883 ; to Pittsfield in 1885; to Barn- 


stead in 1888; returned to Gilman- 

ton Iron Works in 1890. 

LACONIA (MEREDITH 
1855). 


BRIDGE UNTIL 


Henry H. Orne: commenced about 
1818 ; removed to Wolfeborough about 
1819 ; returned about 1823; again re- 
moved to Wolfeborough about 1833 : 
remained there many years, until his 
death, though not in general practice. 

William C. Clarke: commenced 
about 1837 ; continued till he removed 
to Manchester about 1844; remained 
there till his death ahout 1872; was 
the first solicitor of Belknap county, 
his term commencing in 1841; was 
judge of probate for Hillsborough 
county several vears, ending in 1856 ; 
was attorney-general during the last 
ten years of his life. 

M. Bradbury Goodwin : commenced 
about 1850; continued about two 
years ; resided afterwards many years 
in Franklin, and died there. 

Hiram A. Spear: commenced in 
1852 ; continued about one vear ; then 
removed to California ; returned about 
1855; continued until his death, in 
February, 1858, being then register 
of probate for Belknap county. 

C. W. Clarke: commenced in Jan- 
uary, 1853 ; continued till he returned 
to Chelsea, Vermont, in the fall of 
1855. 

Charles H. Butters : commenced in 
1855; continued a few months in 
partnership with George W. Stevens 
(Stevens & Butters) ; previously prac- 
tised in Pittsfield ; afterwards in Con- 
cord, and died there about 1860. 

William P. Bartlett: commenced 
about 1856 ; continued about two years 
in partnership with George W. Ste- 
vens (Stevens & Bartlett). 
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William L. Avery: commenced in 
1858; continued about five years, 
most of the time in partnership with 
Daniel C. Woodman (Avery & Wood- 
man); was register of probate for 
Belknap county about three years, 
commencing in 1858 ; now resides in 
Michigan. 

Daniel C. Woodman: commenced 
in 1859; continued about four years 
in partnership with William L. Avery 
(Avery & Woodman) ; was a soldier 
of the Union in the civil war; died a 
few years after his return. 
commenced about 
1861; continued until he died about 
1878 ; had previously practised a good 


Lucian Gale: 


many years in Boston. 

Woodbury L. Melcher : commenced 
in March, 1862; relinquished practice 
in July, 1864; has since given his at- 
tention mainly to banking and insur- 
ance ; was register of probate for Bel- 
knap county ten years, commencing 
in 1861; was a delegate from Laconia 
to the 
1889. 


constitutional convention in 

Daniel S. Dinsmoor : commenced in 
1865 in partnership with William N. 
Blair (Blair & relin- 
quished practice in 1866; was subse- 


Dinsmoor) ; 


quently engaged in banking until his 
death, March 24, 1883; was register 
of probate for Belknap county about 
1871; 
was a representative from Laconia in 
1875; was 


eight years, commencing in 


a senator-elect from the 
Laconia district at the time of his 
death. 

Silas B. Smith: commenced about 
the first of 1872 in partnership with 
Erastus P. Jewell (Jewell & Smith) ; 
continued till he removed to Oregon 
in 1875; now resides there. 

W. George Alden: commenced in 


the fall of 1873; continued till the 
spring of 1875, most of the time in 
partnership with O. A. J. Vaughan 
(Vaughan & Alden) ; subsquently re- 
moved to Illinois ; died there in 1887. 

Hayes Lougee: commenced about 
1872; continued a year; afterwards 
practised several years in Moulton- 
borough; now and for many years 
past practising in Boston. 

Stephen S. Jewett: commenced in 
March, 1880; has continued till the 
present time ; in partnership with Wm. 
A. Plummer since September, 1889 
(Jewett & Plummer) ; was assistant 
clerk of the house of representatives 
in 1887 and 1889, and clerk in 1890 
and 1891. 

John W. 
March, 1880 ; relinquished practice in 


Ashman: commenced in 


January, 1885, and engaged in bank- 
ing ; was register of probate for Bel- 
knap county from July, 1885, to July, 
1889, and again elected Nov., 1890. 

Walter S. Peaslee: commenced in 
the fall of 1885; has continued till 
the present time; is solicitor-elect of 
Belknap county. 

Charles B. Hibbard : commenced in 
August, 1886, after practising several 
years in Massachusetts ; has contin- 
ued till the present time in partnership 
with Ellery A. Hibbard (E. A. & C. 
bB. Hibbard) ; was solicitor of Bel- 
knap county from July, 1887, toJuly, 
1889. 

George B. Cox: commenced in 
August, 1888; in March, 1889, en- 
tered into partnership with Napoleon 
J. Dyer (Cox & Dyer); has con- 
tinued till the present time. 

Napoleon J. Dyer: commenced in 
March, 1889, in partnership with 
George B. Cox (Cox & Dyer); has 
continued till the present time. 
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Clarence H. Pearson: commenced 
in the spring of 1889, after practising 
several years in Michigan; removed 
to Sequachee, Tenn., in the fall of 
1890. 

Frank M. Beckford: commenced 
in July, 1889, in partnership with the 
late Thomas J. Whipple (Whipple & 
Beckford); has continued till the 
present time; was a delegate from 
Laconia to the constitutional conven- 
tion in 1889. 

William A. Plummer: commenced 
in September, 1889, in partnership 
with Stephen S. Jewett (Jewett & 
Plummer); has continued till the 
present time. 


MEREDITH VILLAGE. 


Aaron Woodman : commenced about 
1834 ; continued about two years. 

David S. Vittum : commenced about 
1850; continued about two years in 
partnership with George W. Stevens 
(Stevens & Vittum) ; 
Wisconsin soon afterwards ; died there 


removed to 


not long ago. 

John W. Ela: commenced in 1858 ; 
continued about two years ; removed 
to Plymouth ; remained there until he 
enlisted in 1862; was a captain in 
the fifteenth regiment of New Hamp- 
shire volunteers ; removed to Chicago 
at the close of his army service ; ever 
since in practice there. 

George S. Hilton: commenced in 
October, 1866 ; has continued about a 
year; then removed to Paterson, N. 
J.; ever since in practice there. 

James L. Wilson: commenced in 
April, 1886; has continued till the 
present time ; practised also at Ash- 


land, and resided there at the 
time, as well as before. 


NEW HAMPTON. 


Ira St. Clair: commenced about 
1824; continued till he removed to 
Deerfield about 1825; was in practice 
there until his death in 1875; was 
judge of probate for Rockingham 
county from 1848 to 1857. 

George A. Emerson: commenced 
in 1880; continued until he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the supreme court 
for Belknap county early in 1883; 
resigned in the fall of 1884; now in 
practice at Bristol. 
TILTON (SANBORNTON 

1869). 


BRIDGE UNTIL 

Stephen Grant: commenced about 
1838 ; continued till about 1843. 

William T. Norris: commenced in 
1860 in partnership with Charles C. 
Rogers (Norris & Rogers) ; continued 
about a vear; afterwards, as well as 
before, practised in Danbury, and re- 
cently died there; was a representa- 
tive from Danbury in 1856 and 1857. 

Elijah D. Hastings: commenced 
about 1861; continued about a year. 

J. Ware Butterfield : commenced in 
1861; continued two or three years 
in partnership with Charles C. Rogers 
(Rogers & Butterfield) ; now resides 
in Kansas. 

Walter D. Hardy: commenced in 
1882; continued until he removed to 
Franklin Falls in 1885; was solicitor 
of Belknap county from July, 1883, 
to July, 1885. 

William B. Fellows : commenced in 
1884; has continued till the present 
time; has been solicitor of Belknap 
county since July, 1889. 





My Lord Bangs. 


MY LORD BANGS.' 


By tHe Avutuor or “THe Winow Wyse.” 


CuaptTer XI. 
FRENCH LEAVE. 


My Lord Bangs retired to his 
chamber, the night after his last 
interview with Margery, disheartened, 
but not utterly cast down. The more 
difficulties he encountered, the more 
determined he was to find some step- 
ping-stone by which he might scale 
the walls, and lay siege to the citadel 
of her heart. There must be some 
way, he argued to himself. He had 
never in his life been balked of any- 
thing he had set his heart upon, and 
he would not be now. What could 
be the reason that Margery was so 
insensible to There 
must be a reason. He had always 
been looked irresistible. 
Why, he could marry any one of a 
dozen girls he knew. He turned the 
matter over and over again without 


his charms? 


upon as 


coming to any definite conclusion as 
to what he ought todo. He thought 
of writing to her, but he felt that in 
her present mood her indignation 
would be stronger than her curiosity, 
and she would return the letter un- 
opened: he could 
risk that. He wanted no more re- 
buffs. They were not suited to his 
temperament. But of one thing he 
was sure: he wanted to marry Mar- 
gery, and nobody else. 


not afford to 


He made a 
thousand excuses for her treatment 
of him. She was young, and hardly 
knew the meaning of love as yet, and 


then, she had a great deal of pride. 


She would not, of course, yield at 
once. had _ frightened 
her, poor little thing! He wished he 
had not been so precipitate. But 
then, it was better she should know, 
and get accustomed to the idea. He 
wished he knew just how she felt. 
She certainly did not dislike him. 
She had even sought his society, upon 
occasion. It. vexed him that she 
should have seemed so angry. What 
right had she to be angry? He had 
just paid her the highest compliment 
aman could pay a woman, and she 
ought to appreciate it. Oh! he re- 
membered now. It was Edith. She 
had said as much. 

‘*T understand it all now, perfect- 
ly,” he said, with some excitement. 
‘*It is as clear as day. She thinks 
that I am bound to Edith. Well, I 
shall speedily disabuse her mind of 
that idea. I should like to know,” 
he went on irritably, ‘* what right any 
body has to settle that I am to marry 
Edith, or any other girl, before I am 
old enough to know my own mind! 
Edith is a fine girl, an extremely fine 
girl, but—hang it !—am I expected to 
marry every charming girl I happen 
to come across? I might as well turn 
Mormon at once. No! I am capable 
of disposing of my own future, and I 
propose to do it by marrying Mar- 
gery. I’ve never made love to Edith. 
They take too much for granted!” 


Perhaps he 


Then a wave of shame swept over his 
face. ‘* It’s adeuced unpleasant fix,” 
and My Lord Bangs thought himself 


1 Copyright, 1889. 
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a much abused young gentleman 
indeed, and puffed furiously at his 
cigar for several minutes. 

** They ought to know,” he went on, 
with delicious inconsistency. ‘Geoff 
suspected the true state of things long 
ago. He spoke to me about it. He 
could see that Edith and I were not 
suited to each other. By Jove! I 
believe the old man would be mighty 
glad to see the coast clear in that 
direction. for some 
time of his penchant for the stately 
Edith. Well, if be should conclude 
to marry my fair sister-in-law, I shall 
be able to congratulate them both 
with all my heart.” And having set- 
tled this important matter in a man- 
ner eminently satisfactory to himself, 
he turned his thoughts once more to 
Margery. 


I have known 


‘**T have half a mind to go away 
for a short time,” he said musingly. 


‘+I should n’t be at all surprised if 
that should prove to be the very best 
thing possible, under the circum- 
stances. She certainly would miss 
me, and—perhaps—regret me. I'll 
sleep over it ;’—and suiting the action 
to the word, he was soon in the land 
of dreams. 

He sauntered over to the other 
house the next morning, in his usual 
leisurely fashion, looking, however, it 
must be confessed, very eagerly for 
a glimpse of a dainty, white-robed 
figure, for a gleam of Titian hair 
luminous in the morning sunshine, for 
a flutter of gay ribbons through the 
trees of the garden, for a flash of 
white teeth through the cherry lips. 
But no such vision greeted him, and 
he felt a sense of personal loss which 
he could hardly account for, as he 
stooped to pick a late autumn flower. 


My Lord Bangs. 


That everything would come out all 
right he felt quite sure. He had 
settled the matter in his own mind 
and to his own satisfaction. He even 
admitted to himself that he was by no 
means sure that Edith would accept 
him should he offer himself to her, 
although he 


would have ac- 


knowledged such 


never 
an extraordinary 
thing, had his feelings towards her 
sister been otherwise than they were. 
The more he thought of it, the better 
he was convinced that Edith and 
Geoffrey were made for each other. 
They both had that quiet, calm tem- 
perament which would be satisfied with 
a love founded upon mutual esteem, 
how the 

at the 
thought of Margery—his own, yes, 


while he — Good heavens! 
blood tingled in his veins 
his very own. He stepped eagerly 
inside as he caught a glimpse of a 
white dress through the open door, 
and encountered—Edith. She greeted 
him with a bright smile and words of 
welcome, but pulsations were 
speedily reduced to their normal con- 
dition, as 


his 


he sat down for a few 


minutes’ conversation. How calm 
and self-possessed she always was, 
and how proud he should be of her as— 
his sister-in-law ! 

He began to fidget. After a while 
Edith noticed it, it was sounlike him— 
walking about the room, picking up a 
book only to put it down and take up 
ornament, displacing 
generally. 

** What is the matter?” she asked 
quizzically. ** You seem nervous this 
morning.” She suspected that he 
had quarrelled with Margery, and that 
he had come over to complain of her. 
‘* Are you looking for something you 
don’t find? Perhaps I can assist you.” 


some things 





My Lord Bangs. 


‘* Yes—no!” he answered in some 
confusion. ‘That is—I would like 
Will you drive with me this morning 
—you and Margery?” 
, 


** Margery has gone,” she answered, 


looking at him in wonder at his 
strange manner. 

**Gone?” he repeated like one 
dazed. 

“ Yes, gone,” she answered ; ** but 
you need n’t look so troubled. She 
isn’t lost. She has only gone to visit 
Maude Eaton for a few weeks. She 
has talked of it for some time, you 
know, and last night she made up her 
mind quite suddenly. I have just 
come back from the station after see- 
ing her off.” 

‘© Does Geoffrey know?’ he asked, 
waxing angry. ‘Am I the only one 
who is kept in ignorance of your in- 
tention ? I must say I consider it 
very shabby treatment.” 

‘* Nonsense !” said Edith, laughing. 
** There was no intention of secrecy, 
on my part at least. It was only 
one of Margery’s little whims. Papa 
is away, and she did not wish any- 
one but Aunt Sarah to know. It is 
nothing worth 


having any feeling 


about. Geoffrey knows no more than 
you.” 

** T certainly think it very strange,” 
he answered, nowise mollified, ** that 
you should permit a young girl like 
Margery to travel alone, when itis so 
unnecessary. There is Geoffrey, if 
you do not feel like trusting me,” 
and something resembling a sneer 
accompanied these words. 

* It is avery small matter to waste 
words said Edith, quietly. 
‘¢ Margery is going on a short jour- 
ney, without change of cars, to visit 
a friend ; and I consider her perfectly 


over,” 
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vapable of taking charge of herself, 
to that extent. It was not necessary 
to trouble either you or Geoffrey. 
Besides, she did not wish an escort.” 

** But letting her visit 
strange people—people whom you do 
not know at all ——” 


you are 


*» Geoffrey knows them,” she inter- 
rupted. 

** Geoffrey be hanged!” Then he 
laughed. He was ashamed of his ill- 
humor. ‘* No, I’ll be hanged,” he 
corrected, ** if I understand this busi- 
ness at all; but I suppose you do, and 
that it is all right. The truth is, I 
am not very amiable this morning. I 
have to go away myself, to-morrow, 
on some annoying business, and I am 
rather cross about it. I suppose I 
ought to beg your pardon. I’m very 
sorry,” with one of his irresistible 
smiles: ** I won’t do so again.” 

‘*Of course I forgive you,” Edith 
answered, smiling. ** You remind me 
so much of Margery in her childish 
days, that I really could n’t have the 
heart to refuse. Now do sit down, 
and tell me where you are going so 
suddenly, and for what—that is, if 
you choose to have me know.” 

** Oh, ves, certainly, of course,” 
he answered, a little embarrassed. 
‘*1’m going to New York to—er 
It’s about an investment that I—er— 
am not quite sure about.” 

** Ah! that isall? I thought, per- 
haps, that it was something that was 
troubling you,” she answered, as 
though dismissing the subject. 

** Oh, no,” he answered, as he rose 
to go. ‘That is, I think it will be 
arranged to my satisfaction.” 

Then to himself as he closed the 
door behind him: 


** By Jove! What a different house 
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that is without Margery! I am glad 
that I made up my mind to go away. 
How savage I was with poor Edith. 
Well, it is all on account of Margery 
Heavens! how I love that girl! Ah! 
if she only knew! But she shall know. 
Just as soon as she gets back I shall 
insist upon being heard. She has no 
right to refuse to listen to me, and 
I firmly believe that she will not, if I 
can once impress her with the idea 
that Edith will be far happier with 
Geoffrey. I can say that to her with 
a clear conscience, for I honestly be- 
lieve it to be true, and the judge is 


worthy of her too, by Jove! and I 
could n’t say that of many men. 
Bless you, my children, I think I see 
you happy;” and he strolled down 
town, while Edith looking after him, 
said,— 

‘* He has forgotten about driving, 
and I am rather glad on the whole, 
for I want to mend that frightful hole 
in Margery’s new dress. She is very 
unfortunate, is Margery in the matter 
of rents. But I think with fine 
stitches, and a new arrangement of 
drapery, it will be wearable once 
more.” 


[To be continued.] 


“THE WRITING ON THE WALL.” 


By Virainta C. Hoi is. 


In the room where I am sitting, 
Lost in reveries and knitting, 

I perceive upon the wall 
Pencil-marks—a baby’s scrawl ; 
When the scrawl, or whose the baby, 
I may never fathom, maybe, 

But a baby’s ’t is, I know, 

For they always scribble so. 


All Art’s limitations scorning, 

** Baby ” thinks but of adorning 

‘** Where the pretty flowers run :” 
Laughing ‘* Baby ’—full of fun! 

I can see just how her fingers 
Clutch the pencil while she lingers : 
Mamma chides, but she persists, 
Doubling up her chubby fists. 


Zig-zag marks—now long ones, short 
ones, 

(Just about as babies’ thought runs) 

Then, attempts at something nice : 

I shall guess it in a trice: 


Oh, a horse! and that’s a kitty! 
Baby certainly was witty,— 

She has made them look so droll : 
Bless her,—merry little soul ! 


In this house a stranger, lonely, 
Here is consolation only 

Just to gaze at baby’s scrawl 

On the paper of the wall ; 

For the while that I am gazing, 
Memory, Time’s veil upraising, 
Shows me babes of long ago— 
Two sweet babes I used to know; 
And they stand before me “ drawing,” 
All the change of years ignoring : 
Then no longer lone am I, 

With my precious babies by— 
Sweetest gift to woman given! 
When the dear home-ties are riven, 
When to womanhood they’re grown 
And to other nests have flown, 
Often comes the mother-yearning, 
And, in fanciful discerning, 

They are with us, babies small. 




















